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“Workshop of Liberty” 


Mr. Progst: Two hundred years ago today an advertisement ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia newspaper, The Gazette, announcing the 
arrival of a parcel of Scottish families who would be for sale next 
day at Eliot’s Wharf—“healthy, thrifty, hard-working, and some for 
five and some for three pounds, depending on whether they can 
cobble shoes, or mend pots, or could only do hard labor. These people, 
to be sold to buyers of their labor as indentured servants.” By the 
thousands these and other peoples gladly came to America, despite 
the hardship of their coming as indentured servants. 

These people pursued happiness by coming to America to live 

and to work, for work and liberty are directly connected in the 
American ideal. 
_ At the end of his life James Madison wrote pointedly on America’s 
role in the world and on this relationship of work and liberty, say- 
ing, “The free system of government we have established is so con- 
genial with reason, with common sense, and with a universal feeling 
that it must produce approbation and a desire of imitation, as avenues 
may be found for truth to the knowledge of nations. Our country, 
if it does justice to itself, will be the workshop of liberty to the Civi- 
lized World, and do more than any other for the uncivilized.” 

Today there still come to America people in search of this workshop 
of liberty—people who have suffered as much or more than the 
poor souls described in the Philadelphia newspaper advertisement. 
Mr. Bobrinskoy, you are a member of the Advisory Committee of 
the Chicago Cooperative Community Project for Newcomers, which 
has been working with recent arrivals in this country—people who 
are concerned to escape tyranny and who today are coming with 
even greater difficulties than the indentured servants. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: You are certainly right. People are coming here 
in spite of all kinds of difficulties and dangers. Let me tell you the 
story of a personal friend of mine. His family lived in Russia. After 
he end of the civil war in 1920, they escaped to Lithuania. There 
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they settled and became Lithuanian citizens. Then, in 1939 and 1940 
the Soviets occupied Lithuania. The father of the family was im 
mediately arrested and deported to Russia. This is the last the family 
heard of him. The rest of the family, and my young friend, par! 
ticularly, after years of tribulation, succeeded in getting out; and he 
is now settled in America and on the way to becoming an America 
citizen and of making a success of his career. But this is just on 
illustration. There are thousands and thousands of cases like that 


Mr. Prosst: How many people, in like case, have come to Chicag 
alone, in recent years, Bobrinskoy? 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: We estimate that somewhere about fifteen thou 
sand people in that condition came here. 


Mr. Prosst: In the last three or four years? 


Mr. Bosrinskor: Yes, particularly between 1948 and 1951, when, 
owing to special legislation enacted by Congress, the so-called, “DP,’ 
Displaced Persons legislation, it was possible to admit a large number 
outside the quota. 


Mr. Prosst: I would presume that this must have come about by: 
special legislation, because the actual quota, let us say, for the sub- 
jugated Baltic countries alone—Latvia, Estonia, and Lithuania— 
would admit only about seven hundred people a year, which certainly, 
would not make possible coming in such large numbers as you are 
indicating. | 


Mr. BosrinsKoy: You are quite right. The number of those coming 
in now is naturally much smaller, although large numbers are still 
desperately seeking admission to this country, or to Canada, or else-: 
where. | 


Mr. Prozsr: The purpose of our Rounp Taste today here on the 
workshop of liberty is to find out something about what has hap-) 
pened to and what was done for these people. | 

Joining us, in addition to you, Bobrinskoy, I am happy to say, is | 
Mr. Philip Mosely, the director of the Russian Research Center of | 
Columbia University, who, as president of the East European Fund, | 
has been the director nationally of this project to welcome newcomers | 
and aid them. And we now go to New York, where we will now. 
hear Mr. Mosely. 
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| From New York 
- Mr. Mosery: Our country has been built up by people coming from 
many countries and many stocks. Today I want to say a few words 
about a new group which has come to this country since the war. 

hese are the ex-Soviet newcomers—people who have escaped from 
Soviet tyranny and have found a new home in this country. 

In 1951 this problem was a difficult one. The people were landing 
“a the piers with no one to meet them, with no money available to 
help them reach their homes. A small group of Americans, headed 
by George F. Kennan, later our ambassador to Moscow, established 
the East pereocaa Fund, with the support of the Ford Foundation, 
in order to try to meet these emergency problems. 

) These people had lived under an entirely different system, the 
totalitarian system; and now they were faced with the opportunities 
ed the difficulties of adjustment to life in a free country. 

With me here is Peter Hryhorowycz. Mr. Hryhorowycz himself 
escaped from Bessarabia in 1940 after the Red Army marched in. 
He worked in a sawmill in Germany during the war. After the war, 
when American troops came to Germany, he worked as a relief 
worker for UNRRA and for the International Refugee Organization. 
In 1949 he came to the United States with his entire family—his wife, 
his son, who is now entering high school, and his father and mother. 

Mr. Hryhorowycz, about how many of the ex-Soviet newcomers 
to America would you say there are? 


a - Gee 


Mr. Hryuorowycz: About one hundred thousand. 


Mr. Mosery: This does not seem like a large group in compari- 
son with some other national groups, but we must remember that 
these people chose freedom, and they chose it at great sacrifice. They 
have special problems of adjustment to a free society, and that is why 
a small and short-term special effort has been made with the support 
of the Ford Foundation in order to help them through the first 
difficult period. 

I would like to give just one example of the kind of adjustment 
they have to make. In one of the various community projects sup- 
ported by the East European Fund, we found that the parents were 
unwilling to send their children to summer camps. This past week, 
in America, several million boys and girls have gone off to summer 
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camp, and it is a very enriching part of their experience. These ez 
Soviet parents remembered the summer camps of the Soviet system~ 
camps which indoctrinated their children in communism, in hostilit 
to religion, in disrespect for their parents. They thought that a 
summer camp must be like that. The East European Fund proje 
in Cleveland arranged to send a group of adults from the new Rus 
sian community to show them the camps; to show the easy, nature 
life, and the opportunity which it offered. After that, the new ex 
Soviet people had no reluctance to send their children to summ 
camp. This is just one type of adjustment which has to be made. The 
are much more difficult ones. 

Now, Hryhorowycz, on the basis of your long experience, wh 
would you say is the basic problem of the ex-Soviet newcomer 


Mr. Hrynorowycz: I think to get the right kind of job. For examp! 
European lawyers have special problems in this country. I remembe 
very well one case, two years ago. This man had been a successful 
lawyer in his home country, but, when he came here, the only jol 
he could get was sweeping floors in a factory. When he went to regia 
lar employment agencies, the only job they could offer him wa: 
another kind of the same job. My task was to sit down with him anc 
to spend several hours scene different kinds of things whic! 
he might be able to do. 

We decided, since he could not be a lawyer, that he should be 
retrained as a bookkeeper. This would use his basic knowledge o: 
business law. Before he could do that, he had to work hard on hi 
English, and we found him a special course in business English. Ther 
he took a night course in American bookkeeping. After half a yea: 
only he got a satisfactory job as a bookkeeper in a company. 


Mr. Mosgty: That is certainly a real satisfaction to you and to th 
New York project for which you are now working, is it not? 


Mr. Hryuorowycz: Yes. 


Mr. Moszry: And what have you done for people whose previou 
experience was working in factories in the old country? 


Mr. Hrynorowycz: I remember a case which happened a year ag 
to me. There came a man who had been a first-class machinist ii 
Europe. Here the best he could get was the work as a machinist thir 
class. I arranged for him to take an evening course in an Americat 
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trade school. Now he is a machinist second class, and he is getting 
seventy dollars instead of fifty a week. 


_ Mr. Mosety: That is a real step up, and he will be able to take 
care of his housing problems and his children much better than be- 
fore; and the country will gain from the better use of his skills. The 
regular employment services, of course, are doing a fine job, and 
many of them have helped the new ex-Soviet newcomers. But they 
cannot devote a great deal of time to each applicant; they have to 
take a man’s skills as they are and fit them to the jobs which are 
available. Your service, as I see it, has been to sit down at great 
length to study a man’s entire background and skills and also the 
obstacles which he has to overcome in order to use those skills to the 
full. That is what you did in those two cases. 

The ex-Soviet newcomers must have other problems, although the 
employment one is basic. What would you consider the next biggest 
problem? 


Mr. HryHorowycz: I think that they have to get over the idea that 
everything is going to be decided for them. Very often they ask me, 
why does the government not do something about their problems? 
I always explain to them that here the government does not direct 
the life of its citizens; they must take initiative and think out ways 
of doing things which they must want to achieve in their lives. 


Mr. Mosety: I have had the same experience. They say to me, “Life 
in America is wonderful and free, but it is so unorganized.” By that 
they mean that under the Soviet system a man is told where he will 
work. Someone graduates from college; he is sent by a commission 
to work. Once he is working at a job, he cannot change without the 
permission of the director. If he has an illness or an accident, he is 
told what will be done for him. He does not have to exert initiative. 
And this is a matter which takes gradual readjustment, because in 
our system there is no such centralized control. The individual must 
take thought. What do you do when someone has an emergency? 


Mr. Hryuorowycz: We show them how to contact the right com- 
munity agency. I had a case just yesterday. The father had an acci- 
dent at work. He was put in a hospital. A week ago his wife was 
discovered to have TB. The three children were left alone. We con- 
tracted the Family Care Society, which has arranged to look after these 
three children until the parents recover. 
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Mr. Mosgty: That is certainly showing them how American corm 
munity volunteer agencies work to meet the community needs insteai 
of sitting back and waiting for the government to do everything 
Of course, the newcomers want to meet together in order to pursu 
their social and cultural activities, music and art. What do you 
when you find a group of newcomers who want an opportunity 
meet together? 


Mr. Hrynorowycz: I had an example just recently. A group 
young people wanted to meet for group singing. We arranged wit! 
a community center to meet there every week. Another example is 
group of mothers who wanted a place for their children to play ow 
side school. We found a neighborhod center house, which provide 
a place and supervision. Now the mothers can go to work with | 
anxiety, for they know that their children will not be running a 
streets. | 


Mr. Mosgry: You have certainly been making a very important con 
tribution, Mr. Hryhorowycz, to the New York project, administeree 
by the Health and Welfare Council of New York, with the suppor 
of the East European Fund, to help the ex-Soviet newcomers. 

This is only one of a number of community integration project 
which have been developed and carried on in the last two years. Othe 
projects of a similar kind have been carried on in Boston and is 
Philadelphia. There is an advisory service for New Jersey; similar pre 
grams operate in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, and also i 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. In each community the program ha 
been worked out after a careful study of the local needs and particula 
desires of the people. Then it has been administered by well-traine: 
social workers with the cooperation of people from the nationalit: 
groups; and it has been conducted under the responsibility of one o 
the leading community agencies for social work. 

The East European Fund program has also assisted nationalit 
organizations in their work. For example, the two principal organi 
zations for receiving and helping the new arrivals have been tre 
mendously overburdened. These are the Tolstoy Foundation, fo 
people of Russian background; and the United Ukrainian—Americai 
Relief Committee of Philadelphia for the very large Ukrainian grow 
which has come here since the war. The East European Fund ha 
helped both these groups carry the extra burden; but at the sam 
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time they are tapping other sources, are collecting from their mem- 
»bers, and are recovering on loans made to the new arrivals in order 
‘to carry on. They are not sitting back and just taking whatever aid is 
available. They are actively seeking it out. 

In addition, the East European Fund has helped Russian and Ukrain- 
ian youth organizations, since this group which was born and 
brought up entirely under the Soviet regime has additional problems 
of adjustment in some ways more difficult than those of older people 
who knew a system in Russia and Ukraine before the Soviet system. 
The East European Fund has provided scholarship aid for Russian 
students and Ukrainian and Byelorussian students. 

Among the new arrivals from Soviet tyranny there are many out- 
standing writers, scientists, musicians, and artists. The East European 
Fund program has given modest aid to the literary and scientific 
efforts of the most talented among this group. There is a Russian 
quarterly, the New Review, edited by Professor Michael Karpovich 
of Harvard University, which is the only important Russian review 
of a wide cultural interest in the free world—the only competitor for 
the massive Soviet domination of culture and its efforts to inject it 
into other countries. 

The YMCA Press in Paris, which has been publishing Russian 
books for many years, has also been helped in expanding its program 
of cultural work. Byelorussian and Ukrainian groups have been aided. 
We found that there was no good Ukrainian-English dictionary 
available, and this was a great handicap to new arrivals. In coopera- 
tion with the University of Saskatchewan, the East European Fund 
has helped finance the publication of a very valuable Ukrainian-English 
dictionary, which will begin to appear in the second half of this year. 

In addition to these activities, organized in principal centers across 
the country, the East European Fund has supported the publication 
of books of high cultural value, both in Russian and in Ukrainian. 
The Ukrainian program is being administered by the Ukrainian 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in America and the Shevchenko 
Society, both of them well-run scientific institutions. They are going 
to publish books and sell them to Ukrainians in the free world far 
below cost in order to make available books of high cultural value, 
including books interpreting the free world, and American history 
and institutions to their own people. 

In addition, there is a Russian-language publishing house, the Chekhov 
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Publishing House, which has published some eighty-five books and} 
sells them in thirty-seven countries of the free world. One book which; 
was published a few months ago was Alexandra Tolstoy’s life of her | 
father, a very important contribution to the history of Russian thought. | 
This was published in English and in Russian on the same day, and 
news of the publication was sent, for twenty-four hours, to the people: 
behind the Iron Curtain by the “Voice of America.” | 
From Chicago | 
Mr. Prosst: Thank you, Mr. Mosely, for your account of how one 
hundred thousand people have been welcomed to America, the work- 
shop of liberty, by the East European Fund, of which you served as 
president. Bobrinskoy, what do you think of that account? 


Mr. BosrinsKkoy: I would like to point out particularly here the 
great role which the Chekhov Publishing House has played in the 
preservation of freedom of thought and expression in the Russian 
language, which the Soviet regime is determined to destroy. 


Mr. Prosst: In other words, here is an operation by the workshop 
of liberty in America which has world-wide effects. 

But let us turn now to the particular account which you can give 
me, Bobrinskoy, about the work done in relation to the fifteen thou- 
sand people here in Chicago. What pleased these people about Amer- 
ica? And what displeased them? What were some of the problems 
that they found in adjusting to American life? 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: Let me tell you, first, what pleased them. Some 
of these things, of course, are fairly obvious. I think that what struck 
them most vividly was the lack of interference in their daily lives. 
One particular thing all of them seemed to notice was that the police 
here as a rule have no interest in them. The usual remark one hears 
from them is, “Well, if one abides by the law, the police forget 
you completely.” 

Another thing which pleased them here is the high standard of 
life; and I might add that, in the case of a majority of them who got 
jobs soon upon arriving here, this high standard of life became some- 
thing very practical which they could enjoy. They were amazed by 
some things which we take for granted—our supermarkets for instance. 
But the freedom, in general, was the thing which struck them most. 
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Mr. Prossr: For these are the things which they enjoyed; and I am 
sure that the decency and propriety of the conduct which they followed 


) merited their enjoying it.’ But what were some of the difficulties which 


they had in adjusting to and fitting into American life? 


Mr. Bosrinsxoy: Difficulty number one, undoubtedly, was the 


i language barrier. Very few of them came here with any knowledge 


of English to speak of. Some of them, literally speaking, could not 
say anything in English, and this difficulty is a very hard one to over- 
come. In the case of those who are of more advanced age, the idea 
is there, but it is impossible for them to learn English. For instance, to 


..| illustrate this, among the arrivals in Chicago there is a very fine musi- 


cian—a musician of such high caliber that he was almost immediately 


| offered a job with a first-class symphony on condition that he learn 


sufficient English so as to be able to communicate. Five months have 
passed, and, in spite of a tutor having been provided for this particular 
person, no advance whatsoever has been made. 


Mr. Progsr: This, I am sure, is not the case with the majority, but 
this is an example, then, of the difficulty which some of them find in 
mobilizing their energy to tackle a formidable task—that is, learning 
a language at fifty, fifty-five, or sixty years of age. 

Mr. Bosrinskoy: You are quite right; this is not the case with the 


majority. Many of them are making very fine progress in this respect. 
And it was one of the tasks of the Cooperative Community Project 


') here to facilitate in every possible way the learning of English. After 


all, there are many facilities in the city of Chicago for this sort of 
thing, provided by the School Board and other organizations. I will 
cite you an example of another friend of mine, aged seventy, who used 
to be a lawyer of standing in his previous country. Here he has worked 
as a janitor. He also suffered very much from the lack of English; but 
now he is taking an intensive course in English, sixteen hours per 


week; and he is delighted that he is a student again. 


Mr. Prosst: Let me ask, how does he feel about being a janitor, 
having once been a prominent lawyer? 

Mr. Bosrinskoy: Of course, he would have preferred to have been 

1Jn 1783 George Washington said: “The bosom of America is open to receive not only 
the opulent and respectable stranger but the oppressed and persecuted of all nations and 


religions; whom we shall welcome to a participation of all our rights and privileges, if by 
decency and propriety of conduct they appear to merit the enjoyment.” 
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a lawyer, but he was happy to get a decent job, and he felt happy, 
particularly because no one looked down on him because he had | 
this job. | 


Mr. Prossr: You know, De Tocqueville described very well the atti- | 
tude toward work in America in a chapter called, “Among the Amer- 
icans All Honest Callings Are Considered Honorable.” He said: “In 
America no one is degraded because he works, for everyone about him | 
works also. Nor is anyone humiliated by the notion of receiving pay, | 
for the President of the United States also works for pay. In the 
United States, professions are more or less laborious, more or less 
profitable, but they are never either high or low. Every honest calling 
is honorable.” 

And I am sure that, coming from aristocratic societies, this fact 
must be an immense phenomena to meet. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: You are quite right, I think. 

One other difficulty, I think, which is encountered is that not every- 
body gets a job right away; others get jobs into which they do not fit; — 
and here it is extraordinary from our point of view, at times, how 
little the newcomers know about our American ways of finding jobs, © 
even of applying for jobs. Many of them, for instance, have not the 
slightest idea that it might be useful to look at the newspaper adver- | 
tisements to see the job advertisements. | 


Mr. Prossr: You mean, they come from a country where there are _ 
no advertisements in newspapers. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: That is right; exactly. Just look at the Russian | 
newspapers where advertisements do not exist. 


Mr. Prossr: So that finding a job, just the simple knowledge of 
knowing there is such a thing as an employment agency or other such 
obvious things, are all new facts to them. 


Mr. Bosrinskoy: An educational job has to be done in these cases; 
and the project did a great deal in overcoming such difficulties. 


Mr. Prosst: What are some of the other difficulties which these 
people have in adjusting to American life? 


Mr. Bosrinskory: They know very little, as a rule, about American 
history, about our system of government, about our social institutions, 
too; and, while there are handbooks available for that purpose, they 
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are either in English and thus inaccessible to them, or for some reason 
or other they do not get to read them. For this purpose, of course, all 
kinds of courses and classes were instituted, with the purpose of over- 


coming this difficulty. 


Mr. Progst: And so you have aided them to secure and to get jobs; 
you have arranged for the teaching of language, and you proceeded to 
carry on an enormous amount of activity to aid these people in adjust- 
ing to life in America. 

America, the workshop of liberty, was America’s original role as the 
beacon to the oppressed of all countries who seek work and freedom. 

Those who have come here since as immigrants have recognized 
that, however arduous work may be, it is lightened and made meaning- 
ful when it is freely chosen and when it is a contribution to the share- 
able total wealth, particularly when the new and greater total wealth 
concretely repays the worker by increasing leisure and raising the 
standard of living. 

Because America joins work with liberty in this practical way, there 
has been in our own day increasing clamor on the part of people not so 
free to gain entry here to our country. This is still the country the 
world’s oppressed would choose if they had a choice. The knowledge 
that America is the workshop of liberty still makes a difference to 
people the world over, fortunately for us, for it is America as the work- 
shop of liberty that alone can contend against the society of the concen- 
tration camp and slave labor. 


i 
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THE EAST EUROPEAN FUND 
* 


The East European Fund, Inc., was established by the Ford Founda- | 
tion in March 1951 “to increase the usefulness to free society of exiles — 
from Soviet power by improving their morale, their material welfare, _ 
the suitability of their occupations, and their facilities for association 
and mutual aid, and by helping them to contribute to the general fund 
of knowledge in this country about Russia and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics.” 

A special emergency has confronted many thousands of recent ex- 
Soviet refugees in their striving to become full-fledged members of 
American society, of the country where they have received asylum from 
Soviet tyranny and where, released from Soviet political and cultural 
oppression, they have sought an opportunity to build a new life. The 
initiative for creating the Fund originated in the recognition of this 
emergency by a number of American private citizens, among whom 
particular mention should be made of the Honorable George F. Ken- 
nan, the first President of the Fund. 

The tens of thousands of ex-Soviet subjects who have been admitted 
to the United States as permanent residents and prospective citizens are 
a part of the many hundreds of thousands of former Soviet citizens 
who, after twenty-five years of Soviet control and indoctrination, have 
rejected the Soviet system and have given their allegiance to the free 
world. Although the ex-Soviet newcomers are eager to know and to 
strengthen the free world, they have not been adequately prepared, by 
their experience in the Soviet Union and in displaced persons’ camps, 
to comprehend fully the responsibilities and opportunities of citizens in 
a free society. 

The problems which have faced the ex-Soviet refugees are different 
in range and intensity from those which have normally confronted 
earlier immigrant groups after their arrival in America, and existing 
facilities for coping with these problems were inadequate or greatly 
overtaxed. The risks to the well-being of the ex-Soviet newcomers, 
and the lost opportunity to the free world of failure to identify and 
meet this special responsibility and opportunity, are grave. In a very 
few early cases, adjustment to unregimented living seemed so difficult 
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that individual refugees chose to return to the Soviet Union and cer- 
tain destruction. More serious was the failure of the new refugees, ill- 
equipped to develop their strong potential spontaneously, to find in the 
community around them encouragement or assistance in becoming 
contributing citizens. 

It is the purpose of the East European Fund to help find ways to 
meet these emergency problems, to facilitate the integration of the ex- 
Soviet newcomers into their local communities, to help them to find 
ways of making their talents and experience useful, and through this, 
to aid them in becoming productive members of our free society. 

The work of the Fund, like that of thousands of social and com- 
munity agencies across the country, is rooted in the American tradition 
that responsibility for meeting new social needs, for providing oppor- 
tunities for satisfactory social integration, for educational and cultural 
development, should not devolve solely upon government agencies, but 
should in large measure be undertaken by communities themselves, by 
private groups and individuals. 

The newly arrived ex-Soviet exiles have responded to the opportuni- 
ties presented with strenuous efforts of their own. They have begun to 
demonstrate a high order of democratic initiative in their new life and 
have already made many useful, even highly significant, contributions 
to the strength of the free world. In facilitating the adaptation of this 
group to our society, and in assisting them to contribute to its social, 
economic and cultural life, the East European Fund, in its second year 
of operation, ended March 31, 1953, has devoted its efforts to three 
principal fields of activity. It has initiated community integration pro- 
grams. It has aided exile scholars in developing their research compe- 
tence. It has strengthened the survival and growth of Russian literature 
in an atmosphere of freedom. 

Drawing on the rich experience and wise counsel of highly skilled 
social and educational agencies which have long assisted newcomers to 
America, the Fund has sought to identify more closely the nature and 
extent of the problems which confront the ex-Soviet arrivals in adjust- 
ing to their new life. On the basis of intensive surveys made in the 
major centers of refugee settlement by competent social workers and 
employment counselors, assisted by local advisory committees repre- 
senting both the wide experience of community agencies and the par- 
ticular knowledge of the new arrivals, the Fund has cooperated with 
these established agencies in organizing projects to meet the special 
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needs and opportunities presented by the ex-Soviet newcomers. Eleven 
community projects, each of which has been studied, planned, recom-. 
mended and supervised by leading agencies located in ten major cities 
or regions, have received support from the Fund during the past year. | 
For a second year the Fund has, in addition, continued its modest sup- 
port to programs designed to assist in the initial reception and resettle- 
ment of ex-Soviet displaced persons, to provide special opportunities for 
social and educational adjustment among the youth of the exile groups, | 
and to aid educational, literary and scientific activities developed by the | 
exiles themselves. | 

Through the Research Program on the U.S.S.R., the Fund has con- 
tinued its effort to recognize and make useful the scholarly abilities 
possessed by a substantial number of new refugees. Since July 1951 
some 250 grants-in-aid have been made in support of this research 
training program for ex-Soviet scholars. The Research Program has 
also concentrated effort on editing and publishing the most significant 
of the research findings as a further step in developing or enhancing 
the research competence of award recipients, and in enlarging the fund 
of reliable knowledge about the Soviet system. It has devoted much 
attention to seeking suitable employment for the many able scholars 
and experts who have carried on research under its auspices. 

From the beginning the founders of the Fund realized the great need 
for the survival and continued growth of a free Russian literature, as a 
channel for expressing in the Russian language the values of spiritual 
and cultural freedom and self-development, beyond the stifling tyranny 
of Soviet controls, and as a means for promoting better understanding 
between the exiles and the free world. In September 1951 the Fund 
resolved to meet this challenge by establishing the Chekhov Publishing 
House. Since issuing its first volumes in February 1952, the Chekhov 
Publishing House has published over sixty books, among them, novels 
and short stories, plays and poetry, memoirs, and studies in history 
and criticism, as well as translations from other languages selected to 
acquaint the newcomers with the democratic traditions and achieve- 
ments of the West... . 

... A few examples may serve to illustrate the work of the Tolstoy 
Foundation in the field of initial reception. 


Professor A. fled from the Soviet Union and arrived in the United States with 
his wife and two sons. The Tolstoy Foundation provided initial hospitality for 
his family, and opened up opportunities for him to reenter the field of medical 
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research and to acquire the necessary technical command of English. Professor A. 
is now engaged satisfactorily in his profession. One son is attending college, the 
other has volunteered for the United States Air Force. Professor A. feels strongly 
‘that his success in landing on his feet was greatly facilitated by the Tolstoy 
| Foundation program, and is now making contributions of his own to assist others. 


Mr. B., his wife and son received emergency assistance from the Tolstoy Foun- 
dation upon their arrival; both father and son secured employment through the 
Fund-sponsored project in Philadelphia, and the son has also been able to take 
advantage of part-time educational opportunities. 


Mrs. C. wrote to the Tolstoy Foundation: “I can now begin to repay my debt 
to the Tolstoy Foundation, so that you may assist others.” 


.. For talented young men and women the opportunity to revive 
and carry to fruition their plans for advanced professional training is 
naturally a matter of the highest importance, and the ex-Soviet youth 
show a strong ambition to complete their college training. Through a 
new grant to the Russian Student Fund, Inc., thirty-nine qualified ex- 
Soviet students received loan-scholarships for the academic year 1952- 
53, and the Fund is providing further support for this program in the 
year 1953-54. In addition to ex-Soviet students assisted from this grant, 
the Russian Student Fund provides through its own resources loan- 
scholarships for children of earlier Russian exiles and for other persons 
of Russian background. 


Born in 1929, Miss H. was deported in 1943 from Western Russia to Germany, 
where her father was killed during an air raid. With the aid of a loan from the 
Russian Student Fund, Miss H. has made a fine record in a leading American 
university. 


Mr. I., born in the Ukraine in 1925, was deported to Germany in 1943 for slave 
labor; after liberation by American forces, he completed his course in a German 
high school in 1947 and entered a German university. In 1951 he came to the 
United States and worked for several months in a laboratory of industrial chemis- 
try; he is now completing his college training in chemistry with the aid of a 
loan from the Russian Student Fund. 
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